Returning to Realism
have to choose', but being cornered, he admits: 'I wouldn't be
a prude afraid of nature'. He never ceases to feel that the cen-
tral fact in nature for himself and his kind is human nature, and
although he is fond of observing such impersonal things as
storms and stars, he relates his observations to some insight
into humanity. Mankind has consecrated the earth for him,
both as a poet and as a tiller of the soil:
Nothing not built with hands of course is sacred.
Mending Wally which opposes the farmer who feels that good
fences make good neighbours, to his neighbour, who doesn't
love a wall, is a famous example of the transmutation of a fact
into the substance of the human mind. That central fact is
simple enough, yet the poet manages, in bare concrete lan-
guage, with a few images, and an insistence on the plain heap
of separating stones, to suggest fundamental human differ-
ences in viewing eternal things. As the one farmer works with
the other, and sees him grasp a stone in either hand *like an
old-stone savage armed', the object takes on the character of a
symbol without losing its physical actuality. Frost has a kin-
ship with the recluse of Walden, in spite of his keener interest
in the human drama: the vested interest of a man who has
accepted the customary social pattern. He shares Thoreau's
knowledge of the bases of existence which the city dweller can
ignore, Thoreau's loverly patience with and delight in the
natural scene.
The poet's senses are awake, not to the imagined delights of
silken Samarcand and cedar'd Lebanon, but to the seasonal
commonplaces of rural experience: the lumps, 'like uncut
jewels, dull and rough', of the scented spruce gum which
comes to market golden brown;
But turns to pink between the teeth;
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